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My Deak Friend, 

(There are few living members of the Churcli i 
England, to whom an attempt to vindicate the 
memory of Bishop Taylor can be more appropriately 
addressed, than to one, who, if he had been his con- 
temporary, might have been ranked with the Evelyna 
or Sir George Dalstons, who shared that great pre- 
late's friendship and counsels : few, to whom the age 
is more indebted for a pious care of the devotional 
treatises of Bishop Taylor, and for restoring those 
aids to prayer and rules of life, to the place they must 
ever claim, while Christianity remains among us, as 
the choice companions of a Church of England man 
in his retired hours. It is also not unknown, that 
your attention has been turned, both before and 
since the appearance of Bishop Heber's Life of 
Taylor, and his collected edition of his works, to some 
critical enquiries into the correctness of the opinion. 




which Heber found aud followed, attributing certain 
Treatises, unowned by the great prelate in liis life- 
time, to his pen. When, in former years, I communi- 
cated to you some of my doubts on these Treatises, 
it was with no slight interest that I learned how 
the same doubts had, in more than one instance, 
occurred to yourself; and that your patient re- 
searches had been prosecuted so iar as to enable you, 
with little hesitation, to name the true authors of 
two of them. 

The first of the two, the ' Christian Consolations,' 
which had, as long ago as the year 1825, awakened 
the theological acumen of the memorable Alexander 
Knox, to reject it from the genuine productions of 
Taylor, has since been ascertained, by the diligence 
of a divine well-read in the theology of the seven- 
teenth century, the Rev. James Brogden, to be the 
undoubted work of the worthy Bishop Placket, the 
restorer of the cathedral of Lichfield '. The ' Psalter,' 
which was with more probable evidence admitted 
into Heber's collection, you have with good reason 
re-assigned to a well-known friend of Taylor, — Chris- 
topher, Lord Hatton^ In the ascription of these 

' Tliat Biahop Hacket was the author, was stated before in 
Knox's Correspondence, and a London edition of the work has 
since appeared with Hacket's name ; but Mr. Brogden has dis- 
covered passages in the 'Coiiwilations' which are identical with 
Hacket's acknowledged Sermons. 

' It is now published as Hatton's Psalter, by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. — See a notice in Roger North's 
Life of Dr. John North, p. 25 1 . 



Treatises to tlie author of the ' Holy Living and 
Dying,' however, no great wrong was either done or 
intended to his memory. If they were not rightly 
assigned in their titles, and the ' Coosolations,' in 
particular, showed signs of a school of doctrine some- 
what different from Taylor's, they were hoth treatises 
of great value, tempered with words and thoughts 
that breathe the warm spirit of devotion, and written 
in a style of touching eloquence, which the admirers 
of Taylor could appreciate. 

Of a somewhat different cliaracter is the work, 
which I propose to discuss in the following pages. 
More than ten years since, I first ventured to invite 
a little public enquiry into the origin of the ' Con- 
templations on the State of Man,' so long circulated 
among religious readers under the name of Taylor, 
and asserted for his in an advertisement prefixed to 
every edition through which it appears to have 
passed. Our late lamented friend, the excellent 
Hugh J. Rose, took some interest in the question; 
and, with his consent, a letter was published in the 
' British Magazine' for August, 1837, without, how- 
ever, much success in procuring further light from 
other quarters. Being at that time unable to do more 
than examine the external evidence for ascribing it 
to Bishop Taylor, and to point out some passages, 
which seemed contrary to the doctrine of his ac- 
knowledged writings, and unworthy of his genius 
and learning, I could only express an opinion that 
this Treatise would be found to be from the pen of 



some pioua member of the Church of Rome, and 
probably of Spanish or Italian original. At the same 
time, it so happened, that, in tracing some resem- 
blances whicli it furnished to the theology of the 
South of Europe, I inadvertently quoted the real 
author ; but, as I had then no access to the body of his 
writings, and had no more direct clue to the disco- 
very, the case was left in incompleteness and uncer- 
tainty. 

Later enquiries have been more fortunate ; and, on 
communicating the result of them to you, it seemed 
to bo your opinion, that this literary fraud on Bishop 
Taylor's memory is sufficiently singular and remark- 
able to deserve a more formal exposure. I am, there- 
fore, encouraged to tell the story at length, and 
submit it to the public eye. 

It appears that the Treatise with the title of 
'Contemplations on the State of Man' was first 
published in 1684, about seventeen years after the 
death of Taylor'. The date of its appearance alone 
was sufficient to excite some suspicion; and it might 
have been expected that the Church, which then num- 
bered among its critical wits such men as Stilling- 
fleet. Bull, Hickes, and Charles Leslie, would have 
found some one to examine the claim, which was 
BO boldly put forth to the patronage of a name so 
eminent. The excellent John Evelyn was also living; 
and he, whose friendship had been manifested in so 
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many ways while the great prelate lived, could not 
have been indifferent to any thinjj that concerned his 
posthumous good fame. It is rot, however, known 
to me, that any question was raised at the time of 
this publication. 

The fraud was probably a gainful one to the in- 
ventors. The work became highly popular; it was 
commended by some respectable divines, especially 
Dr. Woodward of the Religious Societies ; and ten 
editions were printed and sold off in the course of 
the next half century. 

Bishop Heber, therefore, in his Life of Taylor, had 
a long-established public consent to support him, 
when he speaks of the ' Contemplations' as " a work 
marked as Taylor's on unquestionable authority." 
He adds, indeed, that " it has the appearance of an 
unfinished production, and is by no means equal to 
the general style of his compositions'." Subsequently, 
after repeating his unhesitating acceptance of its 
genuineness, he criticises the Treatise, as he does the 
other works of Taylor, more in detail. It is, he says, 
a treatise, which in its present state its author would 
hardly have sent out to the world : 

" It is marked indeed, throughout, with geouine and charac- 
teristic piety. It displays, even more ostentatiously than Taylor 
tvaa accustomed to do, a strange and almost unbounded famili- 
arity with all kinds of reading, from the Fatliers and the School- 
men down to the Voyages of the Buccaneers. Its author is evidently 
one before whom the page of ancient and modern History lay 



open ; and whose mind was imbued with a recollection of the 
greatest poets and orators of antiquity. Nor are there wanting 
descriptions conceived in the powerful tone and animated feeling 
of a poet or an orator. But never were such powers and acquire- 
ments employed to garnish such a string of truisms, — to tell us 
that time is always on the wing, — that all human things are trans- 
itory, because Thebes and Quinaay had both fallen into ruins, — 
that the fame of the greatest of Europeans cannot hope to pass 
the barrier of the Riphean mountains, any more than the glory of 
' Veneatapadino Ragium, king of Narsinga,' hath sounded through 
the cities of the West." . . . . 

" On the whole," he concludes, " there are, perhaps, more and 
greater faults of style in the ' Contemplations on the State of 
Mao,' than in any of Taylor's other writings ; but there are also 
beauties of description and of illustration, which, out of bis 
writings, I know not where to find, and which, if he had written 
this work alone, would have raised bim to no vulgar height 
among the divines of the seventeenth century *." 



A more sceptical critic than Bishop Heber would 
have examined the grounds for asserting, that this 
Treatise was " marked as Taylor's on unquestionable 
authority." The authority is to be found in two short 
addresses to the reader, prefixed to all the old editions 
which have come under my notice, and reprinted by 
Bishop Heber, The first of these addresses, it is 
observable, says nothing of the authorship, but merely 
commends the work to the courteous reader. It is 
subscribed with the name of " B, Hale, D. D.," a name 
unknown among Taylor's friends, and not easily traced 
among the English divines who might be living in 
1684. There was a Dr. Bernard Hale, Archdeacon of 



' Life (if Taylor, p. clii— civ. 



^^^r Ely, who succeeded Bishop Cosiii as Master of Peter- 
B house; but he died in 1G63^ If he had seen these 

I ' Contemplations' in manuscript before his death, 

F and wTote this commendation of them, it would by 

r no means prove that he was a party to the fraud, ss 

he does not claim tlie work for Taylor's : but there 
are strong reasons, as will presently appear, for be- 
lieving that he could not have seen what is thus 
commended under his name; and that if the signature 
was meant to represent the defunct archdeacon, it 
^^^^ was equally a forgery with the insertion of Taylor's in 
^^^H the title-page. 

^^^H The other address is drawn up in the following 
^^^P terms: — 

^^^* " Candid Reader, 

The most learned and pious Jeremy Taylor, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor in Ireland, having left these holy 
Cod temp] ationa in tlie hands of a worthy friend of his, with a full 
purpose to have printed diem, if he had lived ; but since it hath 
pleased God to take that devout and holy person to himself; 
the better to advance devotion and sanctity of life, and to make 
men less in love with this frail life, and more with that which is 
eternal, it is thought lit to make them public. I beseech God to 
conduct us all by the many helps and assistances which He hath 
been graciously pleased to alford us, to further us in piety and 



holiness of life, is the prayer 



Thy friend, 

Robert Hae 



Plere the Treatise is indeed affirmed to be Tay- 
lor's : but by whom ? By a person, who seems to 
, ° See Bp. Kennet's Chronicle. 



have been incapable of writing' a grammatical English 
eentence, who gives no account of the way by which 
he became possessed of the work, nor even names 
the " worthy friend" iu whose hands it was left, and 
with whose sanction he would have us suppose it 
was published. It is strange that so questionable a 
warrant should have passed so long without exami- 
nation. 

I had formerly examined, at some length, the 
internal evidence by which Bishop Heber satisfied 
himself in recognizing this as a genuine work of 
Taylor's ; but all argument of this kind is now ren- 
dered unnecessary, when the true author is plainly 
discovered. 

Juan Eusebio Nieremberg was one of the most 
eminent writers of the church of Spain, in the reign 
of Philip IV., and flourished in his own country as a 
contemporary of Jeremy Taylor. He was born at 
Madrid in the year 1595, but, as his surname would 
indicate, was of German extraction, his father being 
a native of the Tyrol, and his mother a Bavarian. 
While he was studying the science of law at Sala- 
manca in the years of his minority, he was attracted 
to the Society of the Jesuits, and, becoming a mem- 
ber of that body, devoted himself to higher studies. 
His life was passed chiefly at Madrid, where he was 
first a reader of Natural History, and afterwards of 
Theology, in the Imperial College. He appears to 
have held no higher preferment ; perhaps he sought 
no higher; but died in the same city where he had 



been born and resided, in the sixty-third year of' his 
age, April 7, 1658. 

Nicolas Antonio, the Antony Wood of Spain, gives 
the highest character of Nieremberg's writings. He 
was a man, he says, whose powerful genius and copi- 
ous learning were chiefly occupied in training the 
morals of men, and instilling into them the principles 
of true piety towards God, "Having gone through 
a course of sciences and arte, having imbued his mind 
with the precepts of all philosophy, Gentile as well 
as Christian, enriched with a perfect knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures and of profane history, he was 
thus enabled, as he sought, with greater and better 
appointed forces, to carry on a continual war against 
vices, and to enlarge the borders of all Christian vir- 
tues in the hearts of the faithful, by the books which 
he put forth ; being an admirable teacher of ascetic 
doctrine, and one who had few equals. Hence his 
treatises in the vulgar tongue, written to promote the 
work of salvation, are the constant manuals and 
pocket-companions of our people of both sexes ; and 
have now begun to be communicated to foreign 
nations, being translated into other languages, with 
equal expectations, as one must suppose, of profit and 
advantage '." 

Nicolas Antonio then gives a list of his writings, 
which he appears to have been publishing continually 
from the year 1G3L till a short time before bis death, 



' Bibliotheca His|)ana Nov 



. i. p. 086, 
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and a few which were published after his death by 
his friends. They were sufficiently voluminous, 
amounting to twenty-eight Latin, and forty-eight 
Spanish treatises, besides a translation of the book of 
all Christian Churches and countries, Kempis on the 
Imitation of Christ. This book had been already 
translated for Spanish readers by one of the most 
honoured names in the Spanish Church, the excellent 
Luis de Granada ; but it exists in few languages in 
only one version. 

The praise wtich Nicolas Antonio bestows on 
Nieremberg is such as probably most Spanish critics 
would now pronounce to require several abatements. 
The bibliographer lived at a time when the popularity 
of this writer was at its height, the latter years of 
the reign of Philip IV., and the early part of 
Charles TI. But in that disastrous epoch to the 
Spanish monarchy, the literature as well as the arms 
of Spain had sadly declined. When not only the 
best divines and preachers of a former age, who had 
justly been suspected of favouring the cause of re- 
formation, such as Augustin Cazalla, Egidio, and Con- 
stantine Ponce, — not only those who avoided con- 
troversy, and submitting to the decisions of Trent, 
Bought to advance the practice of Christianity, such 
as Luis de Leon, Juan de Avila, and Luis de Gra- 
nada, were more or less sufferers by the Inquisition, — 
but the same measure had been dealt even to those 
who had done their best to put down the Reforma- 
tion, as the learned friars who laboured in the con- 



version of Cranmer at Oxford, Bartholomew Car- 
ranza, Pedro de Soto, and Juan de Villagarcia, — it 
was diificult for any student at Salamanca or Alcala, 
or elsewhere, to divine how he might safely employ 
his pen in theological lucubrations of any kind. Yet 
as long as the first impulse of the Reformation 
lasted, the country which gave birth to the great 
antagonist of Luther was not unfruitful in men of 
genius and learning, who ably sustained the doctrine 
and discipline of Trent. Another change came upon 
the scene, when, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, the celebrated Luis de Molina, in 1588, 
published bis ' Concordia de la Gracia y del Libre 
Albedrio.' This book became, on its native soil, as 
well as in other countries, an apple of discord which 
divided every theologian against his brother, and 
created in the bosom of the churches under the 
Roman obedience a war as bitter as that which then 
armed the Puritan against the Episcopal Clergy in 
our country. 

This storm was long agitated in Spain, where the 
Jesuits were on their strongest ground ; and, though 
for some time resisted by the disciples of St. Augustin 
and Aquinas, it eventually overthrew the better 
portion of the sacred literature of the country. 
" The disorder which it occasioned," says an excel- 
lent Spanish churchman of the last century *, " was 

' Joseph Climent, Bp. of Barcelona ; Address to the Presi- 
dents nnd Students of Moral Theology, dated Sept. 20, 1768. 
Madrid, 1788. 12mo, vol. i. p. 157. 



more universal in Spain than in other countries; for 
Spaniards, seeing this Peninsula elear from heresies, 
tegan to think there was no need to study dogmatic 
theology, and some even ventured to affirm that such 
study would be more injurious than beneficial. 
Under a notion like this one might suppose that, 
contenting themselves with what their Catechism 
teaches, they would have abandoned the study of 
theology altogether. This, however, was not the 
consequence ; but that they invented a new theology, 
if it deserves the name, which busied itself in finding 
out one doubt after another, the more useless and 
reprehensible the more one regards tiie sacred cha- 
racter of the science they profaned, which regards 
God Himself as its proper object." In short, the 
moral theology of the Jesuits erected itself on the 
ruins of ancient authority and ancient learning. 
Sanchez and Escobar, names of evil omen, were 
already on the scene, when Nieremberg appeared ; 
and the hold which these teachers had gained upon 
the Spanish schools, was not shaken off till some 
advance had been made in the eighteenth century. 

The consequence to the pulpit was not less in- 
jurious. " The same authors of discord," says the 
last-mentioned writer *, " soon afterwards invented 
a new kind of ecclesiastical rhetoric, new at least in 
its materials ; introducing in their sermons subtle 
arguments and conceits, which they called hints for 

' Climent ; Cliai^e to the Clergy of liis Diocese, dated May 19, 
1770, vol. ii. p. 135. 




preaching, instead of the solid doctrine of the holy 

Fathers of the Church. And yet this mode of 

preaching, which is of so recent a date, is what some 

now venerate for ancient." This kind of preaching 

seems to have become popular in the Peninsula from 

its being much adopted by the great pulpit-orator of 

Portugal, Father Vieyra, a man of lively fancy, with 

considerable power of wit and pathos ; but it fell 

into disgrace by the bad imitation of more ignorant 

monks and friars ; and about the time when the 

good bishop, whose words I quote, was endeavouring 

by grave and sound argument to effect a reformation 

in the pulpit, the practice received its coup de grace 

from the satiric pen of the author of ' Friar Gerund.' 

It niight readily be supposed, that a Spanish 

divine, living in the next generation to Molina and 

Suarez, would not be without some token of the 

change which their labours had effected. In fact, he 

borrows some very questionable propositions from 

Suarez; and it is rather surprising, that the readers 

often or twelve editions of the ' Contemplations on 

■-the State of Man ' should not have discovered a 

Idjght symptom of the jargon of the Molinist, where 

frthe author speaks of " the infinity of creatures poB- 

laihle '," from among whom every living man is to 

K)naider himself elected for the favour of creation. 

kit was not, however, in this respect, that the myatie 

■theologians, among whom Nieremberg is rather to 



' Book I. chap. ix. Heber's ed. vol. i 



1. 465. 



be classed, were bo much deteriorated in the eeveo- 
teenth century, as in another way, which was a more 
direct consequence from the want of Christian liberty. 
Devout persons, finding that all freedom of enquiry 
was attended ^vith danger, appear to have sought 
comfort in communion with the past, to have tried 
to imbibe as deeply as they could the faith of former 
ages, and with an uninquisitive belief to have thrown 
themselves upon the legends of saints, and stories of 
old wonders, till their imagination was itself made 
fruitful in like creations of the brain. No country 
in Europe has been so rich iu these strange fictions 
as Spain. To suppose that they were in all cases 
the mere inventions of imposture playing upon cre- 
dulity, would be harsh and unreasonable. They were 
the solace of minds which sought relief from the sad 
realities of life, and dwelt in solitude and meditation, 
till they believed their visions true. The warnings 
of the wisest heads of an earlier generation were 
thrown away ; for how could it be otherwise, when 
to apply sound criticism to such literature was to 
rouse the suspicions of those who thought them- 
eelves good Catholics, and might provoke a denunci- 
ation to the Inquisition ? 

Yet the sagacious Melchior Canus, a century be- 
fore Nieremberg, had very plainly recorded his pro- 
test against this mischief, and lamented in plain 
terms, " that the lives of the philosophers by Laer- 
tius, and the Caesars by Suetonius, were written with 
more strict regard to truth than tbe Lives of Saints 



by their Christian biographers'." His words re- 
mained, but their influence may be sought in vain, 
except in a few more enlightened men, who raised 
their voices against the popular superstitions towards 
the close of the last century '. 

The writer, who has so long and so strangely been 
made to personate the author of the ' Holy Living 
and Dying," was not formed to profit by such warn- 
ing. No Bollandist had a more ready mind to en- 
tertain, or tongue to record, the wonders of the old 
legends, which to him were as common examples to 
prove the truth of each point of Christian doctrine. 
His ' Life of Loyola' was conceived and written on 
the same model ; and he was a devout client of the 

' Melcliior Canus, Loci Theol. lib, xi. cap. vi. p. 373. ed. 

Saiinant. 1563. " Dolenter hoc dico potius, quam contumeliose ; 
multo a Laertio severius Vitas Philosophoruin scriptas, quam a 
Christianis Vitas Snnctorum ; longeque incorruptius ee integrius 
Suetonium res CEesarum exposuiase, quam exposuenint Catholic!, 
non rea dico iiitperatorum, sed martyrum, virgioum, et confesso- 
ruin." Words worthy of remembrance from a divine who as- 
sisted nt Trent, when we have lately witnessed a. disastrous imi- 
tation of such literature in our own country ! 

' Felix Araat, one of the most eminent Spanish churchmen in 
tlie reigns of Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII., and author of an 
excellent EcclesiaBtical History, found his work stopped at the 
press by the Vicar Ecclesiastic, because he had set it down as 
doubtful, whether the story of St. Bartholomew having been 
flayed alive, was one which stood on good authority. " Such a 
doubt," said the censor, "is injurious to the Church, which 
authorizes a lesson affirming the fact in the Breviary." It was 
with some difficulty that this objection was got over, so late as 
the year 1792.— Vida de F. Amat, per F. T. Amat; Madrid, 
1835, p. 54. 

B 
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devotion of the blessed Virgin. It was not till a 
much later period that any Spanish divine or critic 
could speak of these things, as " the inventions of a 
false piety, propagated by ignorance and base interest 
to the dishonour of religion, and supported by the 
fanaticism of party, serving as a pretext for mockery 
to the impious, and to the destruction rather than 
the edification of true devotion in faithful hearts*," 

It is, however, now time to speciiy the Treatise of 
Niereraherg itself, which has been made the basis of 
this singular fraud. I cannot set down the exact 
year of the first publication of the ' Diferencia de 
lo Temporal y Eterno ; ' but it appears in Nicolas 
Antonio's list, among the earlier of the author's Spa- 
nish treatises, and in the collection of his works, more 
than once published at Madrid in three folio volumes, 
it occupies the foremost place. " It is a book," 
Bays the bibliographer, " worth its weight in gold, 
and to which I award the prize among all the rest.* " 
It was soon translated into Latin, and into Italian ; 
and its great popularity in Spain is attested by the 
number of editions which continued to be published, 

* F.T. Amat. Vida de F. Amat, p. 125. The author of this 

interesling Biography, if he Js yet living, is Bishop of Astorga, and 
author also of a most valuable translation of the Bible into Spa- 
nish, made from the original languages. A work, which, we 
trust, will practically refute the unhappy Blanco White's asser- 
tion, that the Spaniards could now only receive llie translated 
Scriptures as something ludicrous. 

' " Liber auro contra non earns, et cui inter ceteros palmam 
defero." Nic. Antouio, Bibl. Nov. i. fiST. 
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chiefly at Madrid, in tbe latter part of the seventeenth 
century. In the year 1672, it made its appearance 
in an English dress, without name of place or pub- 
lisher, under the title of ' A Treatise of the Differ- 
ence betwixt the Temporal and Eternal ; composed 
in Spanish by Eusebius Nieremberg, S. J. ; translated 
into English by Sir Vivian Mullineaux, knight, and 
since reviewed according to the tenth and last Spanish 
edition.' Prefixed to this translation is an Address to 
Catharine of Portugal, Queen Consort of Charles II., 
signed with the initials " J. W." I cannot discover 
among such sources of authority as are at present 
accessible to me, any other literary memorial of Sir 
Vivian Molyneux, nor am I able to tell whom the 
initials " J. W." are intended for. But on comparing 
the translation with the original, it appears to be 
faithfully and well executed. 

From this translation was manufactured the trea- 
tise, which goes under the title of ' Bishop Taylor's 
Contemplations on the State of Man.' It was put 
together, much after the fashion in which an inge- 
niously idle school-boy may steal his theme from the 
pages of Addison or Johnson, taking care not to fol- 
low the original author through many sentences or 
pages consecutively, nor to commence with his com- 
mencement, but patching the work together, not 
without many turnings and dodgings and omissions. 
The whole treatise of Nieremberg is about tlu-ee times 
as long as the ' Contemplations.' It is divided into 
five books, each of which consists of several chapters. 
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fifty-six in all : wliereas the pseudo-Taylor is sub- 
divided iuto only two books and twenty-one cliapters. 
There are here and there a few prayers at the end 
of these chapters, and a few sentences and paragraphs 
up and down the volume, which are not to be found 
in Nieremberg. The amount of these insertions may 
be sufficient to fill about five pages of the size and 
type which it occupies in Bishop Heber's edition. 
But, to save any trouble to the reader, who may wish 
to compare it with the original, I shall here set down 
in parallel columns the references to the several por- 
tions in the 'Contemplations,' with tlie pages of Sir 
Vivian's translation, and the pages of the original 
Spanish treatise, as it now lies before me, in the first 
volume of an edition of the ' Obras Christianas ' of 
the true author, published at Madrid in 1665; — 

' CowleraplatioTis,' Molyneux's Trans- Nieremherg, Obras, 
Heber's Taylor, lation. torn, i, 

P. 414. "All phi- P. 82. "Ltt us P. 30. ",Veanios 

losopherswhiclibave also see what the tamblcn que slntio 

thought of the na- great doctor of the el gran Doctor de 

ture of time, and Church St. Augus- la Iglesia Agustino 

which, with much tine thought of the sobre la naturaleza 

subtlety, have dis- nature of time ; the del tiempo ; la qual 

puted what it was, which in that great luvo en su gran en- 

at length come to wit and uoderstand- tenJimientoianpoca 

conclude, That they ing of his, found ho estimacion y ser,que 

know not what it is ; little estimation and despues de aver djs- 

the most they can being, that after lie putado, con suma 

reach unto, is. That had witli much sub- sutileza, para averj- 

no time is long ; and tilty disputed what guar lo que es, viene 

that can only be it was, at length he a concluir, que no lo 
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Mi>lt/ne«x-K Trans- 


Niercmbert/, Obras, 


Heber-s Taylor. 


lation. 


torn. i. 


vol. iii. 






called time which is 


comes to conclude, 


sabe, y que no sabe 


present, the which 


that lie knows not 


esto mismo que es 


is but a moment; 


what it is ; nay, he 


saberlo. Lo mas que 


and how can that be 


knows not so much 


llega alcanzar, es. 


said to be, since the 


as what it is not to 


que no ay tiempo 


only cause why it is. 


know it. The most 


largo, y que Bola- 


is because it shall 


thai he can reach 


mente se puede de- 


not be, but is to 


unto is, that no time 


zir tiempo lo que ea 


pass into the prete- 


is long, and that can 


presente, que es solo 


rit, so as we cannot 


only be called time, 


un momento .... 


affirm it to have a 


which is present, the 




being." 


which is but a mo- 
ment 




1 


P. 83. "These are 


lb. " y assi dize : 


k 


his words : ' If that 


Lo presente para que 


H 


the present may be 


sea riempo, ea por- 


H 


called time, is be- 


que passa ; pero co- 


H 


cause it is to pass 


rao se dize, que es. 


^L 


into theprelerit, how 


pues la causa porque 


^^^^H 


can it be said to be. 


es, es porque no 


^^^^ft 


since the only cause 


sera? De suerte, 


^^^^K 


why it is, is because 


que no diremos con 


^^^^V 


it sliall not be '! So 


verdad, ser, sino por- 


^^^^^ 


as we cannot affirm 


que camina a no 


^^■^ 


it to have a being. 




^^^Hft< 


but in as much as it 




^^^r^ 


is a way into not 




W^ 


being.'" 




This, beiag the opening sentence of the ' Con- 


templations,' is given at' length, as 


i fair specimen of 


the mode in whioh the forger mutilated and disguised 


his materials. Tlie passages, which Nieremberg quotes, 


may he found in 


St. Augustine's Confessions, B. xi. 




1 


^^^^y 





c. 25, and c. 14. The last is as follows: " Si ergo 
priEsens, ut tempos sit, ideo fit quia in prfeteritum 
transit, quomodo et hoe esse dicimus, cui causa ut 
sit ilia est, quia non erit? utscihcetnon veredicamus 
, nisi quia tendit non esse." 
The remainder of the treatise, allowing for the in- 
sertions here and there, which I have already men- 
tioned, may be traced by the figures here set down 
opposite to each portion. 

' Contemplations,' Molyneax. NieTemherg. 

B. I. 

Chap. I. B. I. c. xiii. p. 82, P. 30, c. 2. p. 31, 

83. Then c. xi. p. c. 1. p. 25, c. 2. p. 

09. p. 71, 72. c. 26, c. 2. p. 27, c. 1. 

xii. p. 74. p. 76. 80, ib. c. 2. p. 28, c. 2. 

81. Then again c. p. 30, c. 1. p, 36, 

xiii. p. 84. Then c. c. 2. p. 37, c. 2. p. 

XV. p. 100. p. 99. 33, c. 2. p. 34, c. 2. 
p. 102. Thenc. xiv. 

p. 90. p. 93. I 

The forger makes a few mistakes, or alterations 
injurious to the sense, in this and other chapters : for 
instance here, p. 41 7, " There is no pleasure in life, 
which, although it should last twenty continued years, 
that cannot be present with us longer than an 
instant ; and with such counterpoise, that in it death 
no less appeareth, than life is enjoyed." IMolyneux 
has " death no less approacheth" which the sense of 
the context, as well as the word in the original, 
" se avocina la muerte," requires. 



Chap. 11. 



Nieremberg. 



230. p.23 1,232,233, p. 
234, 235. p. 237. 
Then c. iii. p. 249. 
Then p. 237 again, 
238. Then back to 
p. 243. 245, 246, 
247.250,251. Then 



322. ad calc, then 



Chap. III. 



320. 319. 321. 



B. III. c. vi. p. 


P. 97. 


59. 70—275. Then 


2. p. 99 


V. p. 2G6. Then 


101, c. 2. 



Here, p. 428, the forger writes : " The estimation 
which God hath of us, is not for being born in 
a palace, but for being righteous and just." A strange 
alteration of what he found in Molyneux, which is 
true to the original : " La ^timacion que Dios tiene 
de uno, no es por su linage, sino per ser Christiano ; 
no por aver nacido en un palacio, sino por aver tornado 
a nacer en las agttas del baulismoy And the more 
strange, because he has left what follows, which his 
alteration has made to be almost unintelligible : 
" What an error is it then to value ourselves more 
for our human birtli, by which we are made sinners, 
than for our divine birth, by which we are made 
just." 

In the same paragraph we read, " If David cursed 
the mountains of Gilboa, because Saul and Jonathan 



died upon them ; with much more reason may we 
curse the high mountains of honour, upon which so 
many souls have been sure to perish." The original 
is " donde ae ha visto perderae muchissimos," which 
is correctly rendered in Molyneux, " upon wiiich so 
many souls have been seen to perish." 

I do not stop to note such blunders as " the impe- 
rial heaven," which occurs, p. 428, and at many other 
places in the forged Treatise ; but there are passagea, 
■where the aense is left imperfect by omisaions, as 
p. 430 : " it is far otherwise in heaven, the palace and 
hoaae of God, where the just, without mixture or 
counterpoise of misery, are to enjoy those eternal." 
The original is " los hienes eternos," " those goods 
eternal," as it is in Molyneux. 



b 



Coatemplations.' 


Molyaetix. 


Nier ember g. 


Chap. IV. 


B. III. c. viii. p. 


P. 112, c. 2.- 




309,310~316.c.vii. 


115, c. 2. p. 1 




p. 300, 301, 302. 


p. 114, c. 2. p. 32 




Then again, p. 3H, 


2. p. 113, e. 1 




315. Then B. I. c. 


27, c. 2.— p. 30 




xiii. p. 87, 88. Then 






again, p. 310,311. 






Then B. I. c. xii. 






p. 74—80. 





The reader of this chapter will perhaps wonder at 
the recondite word, " a sumptuous sata," which 
occurs, p. 432. Sir Vivian wrote " sala," which may 
possibly have been current in English, before people 
began to speak of " saloons." The original is "un 
ameno cenador," " a pleasant summer-house." 

The names of the ancient Greeks associated with 



* Orpheus and Orue." p. 433, should be " Medeaius 
I and Heliodorus ;" but where the Spanish doctor read 

the account of their marvellous discovery of " five 
I hundred several ways of giving poison covertly," he 
I does not inform us. The Greek practice, if such, was 
[ worse than " the fig of Spain." 



Contemplations: 
Chap. V. 


Mol^neux. 

B. m. c. vii. p. 

285—307. B. 11. 
c. iii. p. 146, 147. 
Then again, p. 307, 


Nieremberg. 

P. 103—111. 

53, c. 1. p. 112. 



The last part of this chapter, from " Let us keep 

always in mind the years of eternity," to the end, 

L appears to be an insertion of the compiler of the 

* Contempiations.' In Heber's edition there are a 

few additional errors of the printer or corrector of 

the press. One, which is destructive of the sense, 

k occurs, p- 441. The sentence should run, " Reason 

\ banishes fear in those who are wise ; and, in those 

' who are not, despair of remedy gives a kind of 

security, at least takes away fear," 

Chap. VI. B. 11. C. i.p. 104 P. 38 sqq. 

—120. 

As we proceed further, the compiler makes his 

Extracts vrith less caution. This chapter is a mere 

rabridgment, or a chain of continuous extracts, from 

l-one chapter in the original, as are also several of the 

I following: 



Chap. VII. 



P, 44 sqq^. 



Contemplations.' 


Molyn 


Chap. VIII. 


B. II. c 




140—146. 



Chap. IX. 



Nieremherg. 
P. 50, 51 aqq. 



There are many little disguises practised in these 
extracts, with the intention of lulling any suspicion 
of the quarter from which they were derived. For 
example, p. 452, penult, " one minute" is in the 
original " un Ave Maria:" p. 458, the powers of 
earth," placed in antitliesis to " the saints of heaven," 
are " los sacerdotes de la tierra :" p. 468, ult. " to 
gain heaven," is, in Molyneux, " to do penance," in 
the original, " para hazer petdtenda;" which, if the 
forger had known it, was capable of an unsuspicious 
version. But it is singular that we also find in the 
same page, where our Lord is represented addressing 
the sinner in judgment, " it is heaven 1 intended for 
thee," substituted for " in heaven I interceded for 
thee." For the words in the original are here, as 
they are stated to be, an extract from St. Chrysos- 
tom's beautiful liomily on St. Matthew*, and are 
faithfully represented by the Spaniard as they stand 
in the Greek, as might indeed be expected from 
the context. 

Chap. X. B. II. c. vi. p. P. B5. p. 66, c. 

181. c. vii. p, 185 2 sqq. p. 09, c. 2. 

— 189. 194, 195, p. 70. p. 72, c. 2. p. 

196, 197. 201, 202. 71, c. 1. p. 73, c. 1. 
198, 199. 204. 
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* Contemplations,* Molyneux. Nieremberg. 

Chap. XL B. II. c. ix. p. P. 76, c. 2— 8L 

213.216,217—227. 



Book II. Chap. I. B. IV. c. i. p. P. 123 sqq. 

337—344. 

Chap. 11. B. IV. c. ii. p. P. 127— 131, c. 

347—357. 1. 

Chap. III. B. IV. c. iii. p. P. 131, c. 2 sqq. 

359—362. p. 365, 
366. 368. 360, 361. 

Chap. IV. B. IV. c. iv. p. P. 135—139, c 

368—378. 1. 

Chap. V. B. IV. c. V. p. P. 139—144.144, 

378—889. c. vi. p. c. 2. — 147,c.2. 148, 

390—399. c. vii. p. c. 2. 149, c. 2. 150. 
402. 405. 407, 408. 

Chap. VI. B. IV. c. viii.§ 2. P. 152, c. 2. 153, 

p. 413, 414. 417— c. 2— 155,c. 2. and 

421. c. ix. p. 422 thence to 158, c. 2. 
—429. 

Chap. VII. B. IV. c. X. p. P. 158, c. 2 — 

430-^439. 162. 

The last portion of this chapter, p. 523, " Who can 
express," to the end, appears to be an insertion of 
the compiler. 

Chap. VIII. B. IV. c. X. con- P. 163, c. 2— 

tinued;p.443— 449. 168, c. 1. 
and c. xi. p. 450 — 
454. 

Chap. IX. B. IV. c. xii. p. P. 169—172. 

459—466. 



B ' Contemplalions. 

Chap. X. 



Nieremherg. 
P. 172, c. 1.173, 
;. 2—179, c. 2. 



467. 470—484. 

A few specimeDB may be here given of the bungling 
■work of the forger in this second book, as they will 
serve to accredit my case, in quarters where the 
'Contemplations' are more easily accessible, than 
the work of Nieremberg, or the translation of 
Molyneux. 

At p. 495, the reader will find in a note, a 
reference to two chapters of Holy Scripture, " I Cor. 
ii. Isa-lxiv. ;" but he will look in vain for any words 
in the text, to which the reference belongs. In the 
original the passage runs : " so great are the joys of 
heaven, that all the arithmeticians of the earth cannot 
number them ; the geometricians cannot measure 
them; nor the most learned men in the world ex- 
plicate them : because neither eye hath seen, nor ear 
hath heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man, what God hath prepared for those who love 
Him." 

P. 499. 1. 5, " the contentedness of all the senses." 
Molyneux's word is " contentfulness," which is more 
expressive, and more true to the original, the calm of 
all the senses, " lo apacible de todo sentido." But 
this the copier did not understand. 

P. 500. chap. V. " the motions of the stars, the 
properties of the planets." This passage is much 
abridged from the original; but as it might occasion 
some question to know what was meant by the pro- 
perties of the planets, it may be well to state that 
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Nieremberg wrote, " the motions of the stara and 
planets, the properties of plants, stones, birds, and 
beaets." 

P. 502, last paragraph, " the abundance and sweet 
society of so many felicities" is a blunder for " sweet 
satiety" " hartura," Then follows, near the foot of 
the page, " The love of the mother makes her de- 
light more in the sight of her own son, tbongh foul 
and of worse conditions than that of his neighbours.^" 
This is void of meaning; it ought to be " than that 
of her neighbour's ;" as it ia in the older editions. 

P. 505, last paragraph, " as they want the one joy 
of the Spirit, which is the flesh." A blunder, which 
makes strange divinity, for " enemy of the Spirit." 
But it will occupy too much apace to point out more 
errors of this kind, in a treatise which is not likely 
to be mnch studied in future. 

It will, perhaps, entertain you better, and give a 
little more interest to the remaining pages of this 
pamphlet, if I add a few critical observations on the 

1 character of Nieremberg's genuine performance, and 
make some remarks which seem requisite for the 
fuller vindication of Taylor. 

In the first place, it must certainly strike us as 

' remarkable, that a clumsy forgery, such as this, 
should have imposed on so many generations of the 
English clergy and people. But the book having 
passed, as far as appears, unquestioned at its first 

I appearance, and Spanish divinity having few English 

L readers, and Sir Vivian Molyneux'e translation of 



the genuine work having probably become scarce 
before the other appeared ', Detection was not pro- 
vided witli her taper. Besides, it must, I think, be 
confessed, that the Spaniard is a writer who bears a 
coarse kind of resemblance to Taylor. This will be 
more evident to the reader of the original treatise at 
lengtli, or to him who shall think it worth while to 
examine other treatises of the same author. It is 
the cloth of frieze to the cloth of gold ; but the Don 
evidently was one who delighted in those old Gothic 
stories, which were not unknown to Taylor*: both 
were well read in the Fathers, if the Don may have 
that praise, who read his Greek probably in the 
Latin side of the page : both have a style of poetical 
flowing prose — Taylor one which is peculiarly his 
own, the Spaniard something like that which Don 
Quixote spoke in bis lucid intervals. If Taylor had 
appeared in the age of Dante or Chancer, he might 
have written a work more like the ' Difference be- 
tween the Temporal and the Eternal.' The dis- 
tinguishing merit of the work is a strong vein of 
devout imagination, calling up illustrative stories, and 
scenes of the invisible world, which, though occa- 
sionally grotesque, and betraying a want of taste to 

' The work may occasionally be met with. The copy before 
me was sold to me by Mr. W. H. Lyte, an intelligent bookseller 
at York, who had observed its resemblance to what passes under 
the name of Taylor. 

' Thomas Cantipratanus, quoted by Taylor, in his Sermon on 
the Good and Evil Tongue, and Holy Dying, chap, iv. sect. 6, 
is a great favourite with Nieremberg. 



discriminate between wliat Ib calculated to inspire 
awe or terror, and what can only excite disgust, 
gives the impression of a mind deeply affected with 
the contemplation of things beyond the grave. 

I confess, while the fraud I am exposing was as 
yet undetected, and I knew no more of this work of 
Nieremberg than may be seen in the patchwork of 
the ' Contemplations,' I had formed a much lower 
opinion of its merits. I stated that I then judged 
from internal evidence, that the forged treatise was 
" the work of some devout Romanist, whose reading 
lay much in the Schoolmen, little in the text of 
Scripture, and whose classical skill, notwithstanding 
Bishop Heber's liberal allowance on that score, 
amounted to about as much as the Apophthegms of 
Lycosthenes, or any similar common-place book, 
could supply ^" 

The Apophthegms of Lycosthenes, a work whicli 
has now almost disappeared, was intended by the 
author to assist young wits in making themes at 
school, much in the same way that the ' Gradus ad 
Pamassum ' was to aid the art of verse-making. But 
since I wrote the above sentence, I see a higher 
authority tlian mine for supposing it might also have 
assisted older people in making sermons. " For 
many generations," says the late poet-laureate, " it 
served as one of the standard common-place books 



, August, 1837, p. 108. 




for common-place divines in this country, as well as 
on the continent '." 

As far as classical learning is concerned, an ac- 
quaintance with the Spanish original does not show 
that this opinion was unfounded. There is, as in the 
pseudo-Taylor, " Feretrina, queen of the BarCEeans," 
the Pheretime of Herodotus transmuted into the 
Roman goddess of funerals. There is the enigmatic 
name of " Pannicultts of Thebes," " Lamachus the 
Centurion" and other varieties, which could scarcely 
have proceeded from a writer familiar with the 
sources of ancient history. But the Scriptural quota- 
tions, translated from the Vulgate, being most com- 
monly omitted in the 'Contemplations,' with a view 
to elude discovery, I gave the true author somewhat 
less than his due on this point. And a perusal of 
the whole work shows, that it is not so remarkable 
for scholastic doctrine, as for a large acquaintance 
with the legends already mentioned. Some of his 
stories in this and other works will occasionally be 
found to inculcate a doubtful moral : but some also 
are both striking and instructive, as I shall presently 
endeavour to show by a few specimens. Another 
kind of reading may be traced in his pages, which 
seems to have puzzled Bishop Heber. It lay in the 
writings of the missionaries, who went out in great 

' Southey's Doctor, i, p. 138. Mr. Southey there says that 
the original author of both these works was one and the same 
person, Jean Tixier de Ravisy. 
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numbers from tbe peninsula to India and China, and 
tlie vast Spanish possessions on the New Continent. 
" Echebar, who reigned in Mogor," and ■' Vencata- 
padino Ragia (Rajah), king of Nareinga," may be 
found in Purchas's Pilgrimage, bk. v. c. vi. and xi, TJie 
first is, according to the Spanish mode of spelling, 
the name of Akbar, the third monarch of the Mogul 
dynasty, who reigned from A. D. 1655 to 1605. 

It may be asked, whether Taylor could have been 
acquainted with the writings of Nieremberg. It 
seems clear to me, that he was not. He was well 
acquainted with almost all the eminent Spanish 
divines, who wrote in Latin. There are very fre- 
quent quotations of Navarro, Melchior Canus, 
Vasquez, Gregory of Valencia, Suarez, and Salmeron : 
but Nieremberg was probably too recent, and his 
Latin works had not been imported into England. 
I do not think that Taylor read the languages of the 
Peninsula. He was evidently a reader of Italian; 
but where he quotes Luis of Granada, he quotes 
one of his Latin works, and calls him by his Latin 
name of " Granatensis;" where he recommends the 
theological student to consult some works of Arias 
Montano, Sebastian Perez, and Francis Ruiz, they 
are Latin works to which he refers^ Indeed, I do 
not recollect many writers of that period, except Ben 
Jonson and IIowcll the Ietter-\vriter, who seem to 
have read Spanish. Very few volumes of Spanish 

' Sermons on ilie Miiiistei's Duly in Life and Doctrine, 
vol. vi. p. 509. 



works ou theology are to be found in our old 
librarieB. Probably the Inquisition kept them from 
being mnch exported, or raucli coveted in other 
lands. The Latin works of Spanish divines were ' 
commonly printed or reprinted in the Netherlands. 
It is therefore not possible, if any one were found to 
entertain such a supposition, that Taylor should have 
made extracts from the work of Nieremherg during 
his life-time, which afterwards found their way into 
the hands of the printer of the ' Contemplations.' 
But a plainer reason is, what we have already seen, 
that the forged work is made up, not from Nierem- 
berg, but from Molyneux's translation; which itself 
did not see the light, till five years after the death of 
Taylor. 

There is only one point of resemblance between 
Taylor and this Spanish divine, on which I would 
offer some more lengthened remarks ; as I think it is 
one which may, to some extent, account for the great 
popularity of each in their several countries, and it is 
one which very much distinguishes Taylor from other 
great English names in theology. It is certain, that 
though the use to which he turned such reading was 
very different, he was not much less versed than hie 
contemporary at Madrid in the Lives of the Saints 
and stories of Gothic times. He tells us, that he 
thought it quite allowable to argue from such narra- 
tives, when they were " related by men pious, 
learned, and eminent in their generations, and served 
no design but the ends of piety, and had in them 
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nothing dissonant from Revelation or the frequent 
events of Providence '." And he accordingly advises, 
that, in ministering to the sick, our prayers for the 
penitent, who desires comfort, should be accom- 
panied "with examples of lapsed and returning sin- 
ners, whom the Church celebrates for saints, such as 
Mary Magdalene, Mary of Egypt, Afra, Thasis, and 
Pelagia*." 

This kind of literature has of late been ably vindi- 
cated, with some judicious critical remarks, by an 
eminent Protestant of France, now unhappily an 
exile for Lis zeal in the cause of order, M. Guizot, in 
his ' Histoire de la Civilisation Fran(;a,ise,' vol. ii. 
lect. xvii. He has very justly shown, that such amass 
of writings could not have owed their origin to a 
mere visionary piety, which followed only the dreams 
of the imagination ; that it had doubtless a deeper 
foundation in the cravings of man's moral nature, and 
was a means of asserting the cause of virtue and 
truth, and consoling the suffering and oppressed, in 
times of darkness and public confusion. 

It is, I think, much to be desired that some well- 
accomplished member of the Church of England should 
present the Church of these latter days with a judi- 
cious selection of Readings from the Lives of Saints. 



' Great Exemplar, Diarauise xx. vol, iii. p. 350. 

' Ibid. p. 355. For an account of Pelagia and Mary of 
Egypt, aee Nicephorus, bk. xiv. c. 30, and xvii. c. 6 ; of Afra, 
BarcHiius, Martyr. Aug. 5 ; and of Thasis, or Taysis or Taisia, 
the Gr. Menol., Oct. 8. Usuard, Auctar., Aug. 28. 
c2 




What was lately done in this way, by the writers of 
some ' Lives of the English Saints,' was calculated 
rather to retard than advance the discovery of his- 
toric truth. And the work of Alban Butler, though 
the work of a devout and amiable man, is liable to 
the same objection, besides being otherwise such as 
cannot be recommended without reserve to a student 
of the Church of England. But a man, who should 
bring to this study the critical judgment of Jeremy 
Taylor, and not suffer himself to be warped in his 
moral discrimination by a mistaken devotion, might 
do an essential service to theology and practical 
preaching. 

I am far from wishing that any such reading should 
supersede the study of the character of our later 
Church of England saints, or take the place of Isaak 
Walton's Lives. But there are stories and scenes in 
this old ecclesiastical literature, which are of power 
to unlock the sources of the Christian affections, and 
strongly impress the mind with the reality of things 
not seen. I select two different specimens from the 
work of Nieremberg ; — 

"A certain man having told the holy virgin St. Lidnina, 
that he had been guilty of many enormous sins, but felt little 
repentance for them, the saint toid him, that she would do 
penance for them': as for him, she only required that he 
should lie one night in his bed in the same posture, without 
moving or turning himself, looking upwards toward heaven. The 
man answered her gladly enough, and even laughingly ; ' If my 



' Ella haria penitencia dellos," Of couTse I lio not quote 
as approving of doing penance by proxy. 



penance is no mure than tiiis, I sliall soon complete it.' But 
scarcely had he laid himself in hJa bed, when he wished to turn 
upon his side ; finding it a great trouble that he was not to do it, 
and thinking that he never had felt so hard a bed. He began to 
say to himself: 'My bed is good and soft: I am well and 
hearty ; what is it that I want? nothing hut to turn from one 
side to the other. But this, what matters it ? be quiet, and sleep 
till the morning. Canst thou not? then tell me what is wanting?' 
Thus reflecting, he brought eternity to mind, and went on dis- 
coursing to himself: ' How is this, that thou canst not rest one 
single night, and fintlest it a torment to be still without turning 
thyself. How would it be if thou wert to remain thus three 
or four nights ? Surely it would be death to rae. Truly 1 could 
not have believed there could be such wearineBS in a thing 
so easy. Woe is me ! hoiv little patience have I, since such a 
trifle can so annoy me f What would it have been, if I had been 
ordered not to sleep for weeks together ? if I had spasms, or 
were pained with the stone or sciatica ? Yet far greater pains 
than these are prepared for thee in hell, whither thou art journey- 
ing with thy numberless sins. Think what a. bed awaits thee in 
that abyss of woe ; what feather-bed, what hoUand sheets ! . . . . 
Consider if that bed shall be for one night only. For nights and 
days, for months and years, for ages and eternities, thou shalt 
remain on that side thou fallest on, without the relief of turning 
to the other. That fire shall not die, as Isaiah saith" ; nor shalt 
thou die, that its torments may endure eternally. After an hun- 
dred years, and afler a hundred thousand millions of years, they 
shall be as lively and strong as the first day. Think then wjiat 
thou art doing, by making a mock of eternity, by having no fear 
of eternal death, while thou settest thy affection on this temporal 
life. Thou art not in the right way : change thy life, and begin 
to serve thy Maker.' So this man did, being convinced by this 
argument with himself. And let him who comes to read it do 
the like. Let him consider, that if he were commanded not to 
stir from a bed of roses for twenty years, he could not suffer it. 
How shall he suffer to be for an eternity upon a bed of flames ?" — 
B.IV. c. xi.sect. 1. 



' Isa. Ixvi. 24. 



P This is tak 

r Bollaiidists. 
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This is taken from Siiriua, the predecessor of the 
Bollatidists. The next will be recognized by those 
who know the beautiful poem, in which it is told by 
the Rev. R. C. Trench, ' The Monk and the Bird '.' 

" A monk, who was employed in singing matins with the other 
religious members of his monastery, coming to the verse of the 
Psalm, which says, that ' a thousand years in the presence of 
God are but as yesterday which is pasi,' was full of wonder, and 
began to imagine with liimself how it might be possible. Being 
a devout servant of God, he remained in the choir aAer matins, 
as his custom often was, and earnestly besought our Lord 
to give him the understanding of that verse of David. All 
at once tliere appeared to him, there in the choir, a little 
bird ; which, singing most sweetly, and flying up and down 
before him, drew him insensibly out of the minsier into a 
wood beyond ; where, perching on a bough, she continued ber 
music for some time to the monk, who stood listening be- 
neath; but after a while flew away and disappeared, leaving him 
sad and pensive, and willing to wait a space, fondly catling her to 
return. Seeing, however, that she came no more, he returned 
towards his monastery, thinking he had left it that same morning 
after matins, and that it was now about the tliird hour of the day. 
But coming to the convent, which was near the wood, he found 
the gate, by which he used to enter, walled up, and another 
opened in another part ; where, calling at the porter's lodge, the 
porter questioned him. Who he was, whence he came, and what 
was his business. He answered, that he was the sacristan of the 
minster, and that having gone abroad a short time since, he was 
now returning, but found all things changed. The porter asked 
him die name of the abbot, the prior, and the cellarer. He 
named them all ; and wondered much, that he would not suffer 

' Mr. Trench's Poem, 'A Parable from the German of Riickert,' 
is also to be found, with a few alight variations, in this work of 
Nieremberg, bk, i. c. iv. It appears to be of Greek original, 
taken from the Life of St. Barlaam, ascribed to John Damascene. 



Ilim to Ciller llie convent, and iirotwidud not to know ilie rtli- 
gioua persons wlioni be numed. He desired to be brougbt to tbe 
abbot; but nhen be came Co bis presence, neither tbe abbot knew 
him, nor lie the abbot ; so that tlie good monk knew not nbat to 
say or do, but stood confuundtd at so strange an accident. The 
abbot asked him his name, and tlic name of his abbot ; and 
searching the annals of the monastery, he found that more than 
three hundred years had past since the death of the abbot whom 
be named. Then the monk having given an account of what had 
happened to him concerning the verse of the Psalm, they acknow- 
ledged him and admitted liim as a brother of their profession : 
after which, having received the sacramentB of faoly Church, 
he ended his days with much peace in the Lord." — B, IV, 
c. i. S 1. 

Sir Vman Molyneux, in his transktioQ, has thought 
proper to add a caution at the end of some of the 
wilder Btories, that they arc " related for more variety 
of discourse in this treatise, and oblige us not to a 
foil and absolute belief of them, but desire as much 
credit at least, as is allowed to Livy, Justin, and other 
chronicle-writers; especially the recorders of them 
being no less grave and wise, and acknowledging a 
greater obligation of conscience not to wrong the 
■world with lies or empty relations," " As we think 
I it not amiss," be says, " to make use, as occasion 
serves, of profane examples aud autliorities in con- 
firmation of what we speak or write, so without all 
doubt the same use of sacred and ecclesiastical oc- 
currences may be no less available in matters such as 
these." This is the only passage, I think, in which 
he has made any addition to, or material alteration 
from, the original '. 

' P. ■15!). 



Tbese words from one, who was, no doubt, a pious 
Bon of tlie Church of Rome two centuries ago, are 
more remarkable from the contrast they present to 
words written on a similar subject by one, who has 
since, to our extreme regret, forsaken the Church of 
his baptism to join himself to the Church of Rome. 
We were told by him, that " if any question suggests 
itself to the reader, whetlier the miracles recorded in 
these narratives," he instances the holy oil wlijch 
flowed from the tomb of St. Walburga, " are to be 
received as matters of fact ; in this day and under 
our present circumstances we can only reply, ttiat 
there is no reason why they should not. They are 
the kind of fads proper to ecclesiastical history ; just 
as instances of sagacity and daring, personal prowess 
or crime, are the facts proper to secular history'." 
The proper facts of ecclesiastical history are the 
moral miracles of grace and mercy, the strength of 
God made perfect in man's weakness, the providen- 
tial deliverances of Ilis Church, and protection of 
His faithful servants ; not tissues of strange wonders 
twined together without meaning, and barren of all 
I religions edification. It was with other views that 
\ the father of ecclesiastical history claimed as the 
I portion of his province, "the most peaceful conflicts 
for the cause of peace in the inner soul, the deeds of 
those who showed their fortitude in battling for 
truth as for their father-land, and counted piety more 

' Advertiseinent to Lives of English Saints; Family of St. 
Richard the Saxon. 
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dear to them than wives or children'." We may 
sympathize with the zeal and devotion of men of 
darker ages ; but to attempt to revive a belief, of 
what a sounder criticism and truer philosophy rejects, 
is to betray the succours wbicb a bounteous Provi- 
dence lias more largely afforded to these later days. 
And if in any thiug, we ouglit to be careful in pre- 
senting to Christian hearers or readers nothing but 
truth in the defence of truth, lest we incur the guilt 
of those who would " speak deceitfully for God *." 

These remarks, I trust, are not out of place or 
foreign to my present subject, since Taylor's cha- 
racter is concerned in them ; and Bishop Heber, 
writing under the long-established misapprehension 
wliicli is now removed, has made some ratber severe 
remarks on this very point against the great divine, 
whose character it is now easy to vindicate, 

" Taylor's appetite for the marvellous," lie saya, " may seem 
to have been sufficiently indiscriminate, when, in the same 
sentence, he refers, without the least apparent hesitation, to two 
such monstrous stories as those of the Egyptian Thebes, with its 
houses of alabaster spotted with gold, and the city of Quinsay 
vith fourscore nnillions of inhabitants'. It *eems, however, to 

' Euseb. Prffif. ad Eccl. Hist. Ub. v. 
» Job xiii. 7. 

' Alluding to ' Contemplations,' p. 420, 21. Nieremberg, bk. 
. chap. i. I once suspected that Nieremberg must have 
■itten " thousands" instead of " millions,"-—" millares" being 
s-tranalated for " millones." (Brit, Mag,, Oct. 1848, p, 417.) 
" millones" stands in the copy of his work before me, 

laibly it may be corrected by a reference to Marco Polo ; but 

s notliing to Taylor. 
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have been the common practice ol' writers in liis time to assume 
as facts, for tlie purposes of argument, any thing which suited 
their turn, and for which a single authority could be given. I know 
scarcely any instance in which they have appeared to distinguish 
between the weight of different testimonies, or to make any difTer- 
ence in dieir manner of citing circumstancea alleged by writers 
of different ages. If a fact were found recorded in any ancient 
historian, they received it without question, how small soever the 
means of acquiring information which that hiatorian may have 
possessed, or however great the uitemal evidence of his credulity 
mendacity." — Life, p. ccclx. 



Had this extremely loose criticism been confined 
tlie ' Contemplations,' we miglit have let it pass. 
But it extends to Taylor's genuine writings, and 
classes him with other "writers in his time ;" as if 
there had been no difference between him and 
Cotton Mather*. And yet upon what passage in 
Taylor's genuine writings the charge could be justly 
fixed, it would have cost Bishop Heber a longer time 
than his voyage to India to discover. It will at 
once be confessed, that, in his controversial works, 
no divine examines his histoiical autliorities more 
carefully than Taylor. And in bis other treatises, I 
am much mistaken if we do not find a constant care 
to prevent the reader from supposing that he quotes 
a doubtful story with the same confidence as one 
which is of established credit. Tliis may be seen in 
a passage already referred to in the ' Great Ex- 



' Bishop Heber repeats the remark in the Life, p. ccc ; but 
tlie instances there given are scarcely wortli the notice of serious 
criticism. 
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einplar\' It may be also instanced in a [lasBage 
where be speaks in strong reprobation of the Life of 
St. Antony attributed to St. Athanasius ', though he 
elsewhere honours the name of St. Antony himaeif 
among the primitive confessors '. But it is surely a 
work of supererogation to accumulate proofs to vin- 
dicate the author of the ' Liberty of Prophesying,' 
or the ' Dissuasive from Popery,' from a charge of 
not being able " to distinguish the weight of different 
testimonies." 

As little did he think it a theologian's privilege 
" to assume as a fact, for the purpose of ai-gnment, 
any thing which suited his turn." I am sorry that 
Heber should have done him this injustice, when the 

' Supra, p. 34, 35. 

• Disc. V. § 25, vol. ii. p. 222, ed. Heber. It is clear that 
Taylor, who speaks in these terms of the Life of St. Antony, did 



This is more remarka- 
daimed it again for his ; 
ater divines of our own, 
clear from internal evi- 
suppose himself 
on St. Matthew, 
»w have : for he 



It believe Athanasius to be the authi 
ble, as the Benedictine editors bave 
Cave suspends his judgment ; and s 
as Homeck, seem to admit it. It s 
dence, that the writer, whoever he was, dii 
to be Aciianasius. St. Chrysostom, Horn. 
does not appear to allude to the Life which 
says not a word of the strange feats which Taylor mentions, which 
form the staple of the existing Life. As little does it answer to 
the description in Nazianzen's Orat. on St. Athanasius. There 
is evidence that there were other Lives of Antony composed by 
the Greek monks of later ages ; and this is one of them. Nierem- 
berg quotes another, which introduces an angel to teach the 
hermit how to make a coil of rope ! 

' Serm. on the Minister's Duty, vol. vi. p. 524. The "St. 
Paul" there mentioned is, of course, not the Apostle, but the 
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contrary is so clearly Taylor's own rule, in the 
' Ductor Dubitantium,' (book i. cbap. ii, rule vi. 
§ 5,) in answer to tlie question, " Whether it be 
lawful and ingenuous to go about to persuade a man 
to the belief of a true proposition, by arguments 
with which himself is not persuaded, and which he 
believes are not sufficient?" Where he says other 
things which bear upon our present subject; but 
before all he records his solemn judgment in that 
forcible happy style of his own : " It is not lawful to 
tell a lie for God and truth ; because God will not 
be served by that He hates, and there are no defects 
in truth which need such violent remedies." 

But did he not observe his own rule? There 
were of course sources of history in Taylor's age, 
which some of later generations have thought proper 
to contemn, since the learning of the seventeenth 
century grew depreciated, and Jortin laboured to 
make it ridiculous. But it would be difficult to 
give any sound reason why the venerable Bede*, or 
even the Chronicler of the Cid ^ shoiild not be as 
respectable authority for facts which came under 
their knowledge, as the most classical historians of 
antiquity. And as to the Lives of the Saints, we 
may perhaps, in most instances, take the facts and 
reject the machinery ; except in some of the more 



' Holy Living, Disc. 
piety of St. Chad. 

' Ductor Dubitaiitiiu 
p. 398. 



i. § 7. The beautiful story of the 
k, iii. chap, it. rule vi. vol. xiti. 



modem, which are but median ieal copies of true 
Gothic, like the encaustic tiles of the nineteenth 
century. Such use of this kind of learning has in- 
deed been properly vindicated by a late writer for 
the purposes of civil history. He observes, that 
" from the dawn of our history to the thirteenth 
century," whicli is a good limit to fix, " there ia 
scarcely a reign upon which the Lives of tlie Saints 
do not throw important light ; and sometimes they 
are the only source whence information on points of 

much moment can be derived They are almost 

. the only specimens of biography which the middle 
ages have produced ; and in them alone we find 
those minute traces of character for wliich we search 
I in vain in the pages of the professed historian ' ." 
I But the study of the minute traces of human cha- 
i racter is as necessary for the divine, as for the stu- 
F dent of history and antiquities. 

In his use of this class of authorities, I think it 
\ will be easily seen that Taylor selects those portions 
I of the old story which have plainly some foundation 
[ in fact, rejecting the superfiuities and gamishings 
which characterize the age when they were first re- 
corded, and the class of narrators never altogether 
extinct in the world, 

—"qui de magnis majora loquuntur." 

This will perhaps be best illustrated by some ex- 

' Pref. to the publications of the Engl, Historical Society, 
■ p. xiv. XV. 



ampleg, in which he and his unconscious personator 
have accidentally referred to the same story. 



Nieremherg, Exemplos de la 
Doctr. Christ, ml. \. 652. 



Taylor, Holy Living, hk. iv. 

" St. Paulinua sold liimself 
to slavery, to reJeem a young 
man, for whose captivity his 
mother wept sadly," This is 
given among other eminent ex- 
amples of almsgiving, and deeds 
of mercy. The well-known 
story of St, Martin, and one of 
St. Catharine, are mentioned 
with it. 



" When the barbarous Van- 
dals destroyed Nola, and car- 
ried offmany captives, St Pau- 
linus, the bishop of that place, 
gave all that he had, to rescue 
whom he could : and when a 
poor woman asked him alma, to 
rescue a son of hers, and he 
had no more to give, he went 
with her, and gave himself to 
be bound with the other cap- 
tives, to redeem the widow's 
son. It was then his lot to be 
in Africa, a slave to a son-in- 
law of the king, who employed 
him as hisgardener. Godgave 
him much garden-siuff, with 
which he relieved the wants of 
many. One day, as the saint 
was conversing with his master, 
he said to him, ' The kingdom 
of the Vandals will soon come 
to an end.' Wlien his master 
had reported this speech to the 
king, and described the speaker 
to him, he said : ' It is this 
same Paulinus, whom I saw in 
a dream last night, taking a 
scourge out of my hand,' They 
called liim, and asked him who 
he was ; and when they heard 
liis story, God moved the heart 
of the king, and hegave liberty 



Nieremberg, Exemplos de la 
Doctr. Christ. 
to Paulinua, and commanded 
that all the other captives wha 
liad come from his bishopric 
Blioiild he given him. Thm 
he, who gave his life for his 
brethren, became the means 



of their deli 



and j 



i joy- 
fully returned with tliem, re- 
minding them of the liberty 
which Christ purchased for his 
chosen," 

Nieremberg'e account is here taken from the Dia- 
logues attributed to St. Gregory, book iii. cliap. 1 ; 
where it is added that the king of the Vandals died 
in battle not many days after. Taylor was well aware, 
that a more judicious countryman of Nieremberg's 
had left a caution about these Dialogues, as reeord- 
ing some miracles, which, though popularly credited 
at the time when they were written down, would 

[ justly be considered doubtful by the critics of a later 
age°. But as there is little in this particular story, 
which may not be piously believed, it is a strong 
proof of the severity of his judgment, that he selected 
only that single and leading fact in the narration, 
which is too remarkable to have been invented. 
The nest is of an age nearer the close of the period 

[ before ^ 



i. p. 378. 



Taylor, Worthy Communieanl, 
chap. i. sect. iv. 
" God does miracles every 
ilay ! and He, wlio witli spittle 
and clay cured tlie blind man's 
eyes, may well be supposed to 
glorify Himself, by the extra- 
ordinary contingencies and sa- 
cramental contacts of His own 
body. But that which is most 
famous and remarked, is, that 
the Austrian family do attribute 
the rise of their house to the 
present grandeur to William, 
[it should be Rudolph,] Earl 
of Hapsburgh, and do acknow- 
ledge it to be a reward of his 
piety in the venerable treat- 
ment and usage of these divine 
mysteries." 



Nieremberg, Virtud Coronada, 
Obras, vol. iii. p. 231. 
" In the midst of such a 
sound and shock of arms, Ru- 
dolph failed not in his piety 
and devotion. That which he 
paid to the most holy sacrament 
was very remarkable ; by this 
he was rewarded with the great- 
ness of his family, and gained 
an empire for himself. It hap- 
pened one day, as he was going 
to the chase, that a parish- 
priest was on his way to a 
country farm-house to carry the 

The day was foul and rainy, 
the roads deep with mire ; the 
priest journeyed on foot, and 
passed by accident where the 
count chanced to be. As soon 
as Rudolph knew who he 
was, and his errand, his eyes 
were moved to tears, showing 
the inward melting of his heart ; 
he lighted at once from off his 
horse, and knelt down with his 
knees in the mire, venerating 
the holy sacrament. Then 
coming to the priest, he said, 
' It were a shame that I should 
go on horseback, while you 
walk on foot, carrying my Lord 
and Redeemer. Take this 






The 



priest did so ; and Rudolph, 
witli great devotion, and head 




ember ff, Virtud Coronada. 

uncovered, held the stirrup, 

ipanied him as his 

lackey, tiil they carne to the 

e. When they 

returned, the priest would have 

restored his horse ; but the 

lid not receive it, 

thinking himself unworthy to 

steed that had 

'ed for that sacred 

ministry." 

There was equal cliarity and piety shown by a late 
good sovereign of our own, George the Third, pray- 
ing by the poor gipsy-wife ; the more pity, that the 
priest did not play his part so well on that occasion. 
But this story may reasonably be one to be dwelt 
upon with delight by a loyal subject of the house of 
Austria. It is prettily and simply told in a ballad of 
Schiller's : — 



Ein hiichlein uher-rautchte durchs feld. 
" A brooklet out-burst from its narrow bound 
With the rain-dike's flood the field had drown'd. 

And check'd the priest on his forward way : 
On the brink his sacred freight he laid, 
And loosen'd his sandals, prepared to wade 

Thro' the sounding waters, as best he may. 

" Now what wouldst thou do?" the count began. 
As amazed at his act and mien he stood : 

'•' I go, Sir Knight, to a dying man. 

Whose soul doth pine for the heavenly food : 
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And wlicn to the crossing woolve 1 came, 
The rushing flow of the rain-swoln stream 

Had borne in its whirls the plank away : 
But lest the sufTerer faint for aid, 
Thro' the sounding flood I mean to wade 

With my naked feet, as beat I may." 



The count set the priest on his gallant steed. 
And gave him in hand the reins so fair : 
" Go comfort the sick in his dying need ; 

Heaven speed thy way on thy pious care. 

And God forbid," has he meekly said, 

" That ever in chase or in battle more 
I should mount that steed, so honour'd made, 

Which once my dear Maker's presence bore. 
To Him, who shed for me His own heart's blood, 
To Him, who gave me all earthly good. 

And soul and breath and life withal, 
To Him my good steed I consecrate, 
To bear that burthen in seemly state 

Where'er a poor sinner at need shall call'." 

It is impossible at this day to extract these versions 
of so touching a story, without recording the prayer, 
that God may remember the pious deed of this great 
ancestor of the house of Austria in their present hour 
of need ! But, as to the purpose of these pages, it is 
scarcely necessary to point out how judiciously Tay- 
lor here alludes to the main incident, briefly record- 
ing the fact, and extracting the moral, without dwell- 
ing on particulars which might distract the attention 
from his argument. I might easily present another 

' See the excellent little History of Germany, by the Rev. 
R. B. Paul, p. 176. 



kind of Gothic contrast between Taylor and his in- 
nocent counterfeit, by sliowing to what different 
purposes they mutually quote the same medieval 
authors. But thia might occupy more space than 
the present occasion requires. 

There are one or two practical inferences, which 
I would draw from the matter under consideration, 
and with which I shall conclude. 

I. It must, I think, strike any discriminating 
reader of Taylor, that the element in his writings, 
which seems to have tempted to this forgery, is one 
of the principal elements which have established his 
character, as the divine wliom Church-of-England- 
men love most. It is not only that this use of the 
records of all ages has supplied him with such abund- 
ance of apt examples and instructive illustrations; 
but his continual converse with them, and study of 
the various ways in which the Spirit of Grace led 
the saints of other days "to fulfil the royal law," 
taught him to apprehend those finer chords of the 
human heart, which are laid open in his golden rules 
of practice and self-discipline ; and while it made him 
imbibe deeply of the catholic spirit of Hberty, which 
set him at a height above the fierce and petty contro- 
versies of his day, "the religion that was painted 
upon banners, and driven out of churches," — it 
brought him more fervently to embrace " that reli- 
gion, which no man can forbid ; which we can keep 
in the midst of persecution; hij which the martyrs in 
D 2 
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f the days of our fathers ivent to heaven*.^ It was this 
that made bim speak with honour, in his sermon to 
the younger clergy, of " St. Malachias, his predecessor 
in the see of Down' :" and leave it as his last advice 
to preachers, that they should make it " the business 
of their sermons, to preach holy life, obedience, 
peace, love among neighbours, hearty love, to live as 
the old Christians did, and the new should ; to do hurt 
to no man, and good to every man : for in these things 
the honour of God consists, and the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus "." 

I It is to be hoped that we have survived the age, 

I ■when these labours of more dutiful and wiser men 
were set aside, as mere ornaments of style, which a 
severer taste would decline ; as if examples and illus- 
trations were no part of moral proof, or as if authori- 
ties were nothing when opposed to the conclusions of 
a private reason. But we must fear, that there is 
still among students and writers a great want of any 
due estimation of the lesson given in our Blessed 
Saviour's comprehensive words; "Therefore every 

I scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of hea^ 
Ten, is like unto a man that is a householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and 
OLD." Every age of the world, as it passes on, ought 
to increase the store of the Christian preacher ; and 



I 



' Preface 



) Holy Living. 

the Minister's Duty, ad fin. 

I Advices for the Clei^y, vol. 
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as our Divine Pattern in Ilis preaching made so much 
use of parables ami human examples, to implant 
faith, and guide in the ways of holy obedience. He 
taught us, as it seems to me, that there is a holy art 
and skill to be used in employing such aids in our 
task of mild persuasion ; and some signs of our own 
pains, in searching them out by reading and medita- 
tion, must be manifested in our addresses to those 
whom we would win to the love of truth. 

At least, if it is needful to the Christian preacher 
to have a prevailing sense of the providence of God 
over His Church in all ages, it must be learnt more 
and more by study of Church history and the examples 
it aiFords. " Non est unius aut jcvi, aut regionis, 
Ecelesia Dei'." This is a study, which, pursued in 
feith, and with a prayer for the Divine blessing, will 
raise his heart above this visible diurnal sphere, and 
fortify it against the evil that is in the world. And 
with a spirit so refreshed, he will find something to 
communicate to others, and, by God's grace, become 
himself a pattern in life and doctrine, like the 
models which he has sought to follow. 

I have said so much, because I think tliere is some 
misapprehension or prejudice in some quarters against 
a part of doctrine which Taylor and the ancients 
better understood ; and because I fear, that for want 
of more preaching of men and things, our discourses 
are often, what Vieyra says of precept without ex- 

' Disliop Pearhon ; First Oration at Cambridg.;. Minor Theol. 
Works, i. 404. 
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unplo, " like powder without ball." And wishing 
that the Bacred artillery of the Church may never 
&11 into a state so inefficient, I have now only to 
leave the consideration to those who can judge of 
tho truth of what I say. 

II. It will probably cause a little surprise to one 
who is not much acquainted with Spanish literature, 
to see, from some of the authors quoted above, how 
much of correct views the more enlightened church- 
men of that country have entertained on some of 
tliy existing abuses of their system. But such views 
began to extend themselves in Spain before the close 
of the last century. The state of things was much 
altered since the time that poor Lope de Vega was 
made to atone for the poetical sins of his youth by 
becoming in his old age a Familiar of the Inquisition. 
In the present state of Spain, indeed, the war of the 
Molinists has been succeeded by the war of the 
Montcmolinists ; the Church is nearly prostrate ; and 
when the poor country will be hlest with peace and 
good government, is hidden In the decrees of futurity. 
But I am assured by those who know something of 
Spain, that there is now an increasing enquiry there 
among educated men for the writings of their own 
reformers. Within the last few months the ' Epis- 
tola Consolatoria' of Juan Perez, a work much re- 
sembling the Letters of our own Martyrs under 
Mary's reign, and written by an exile for religion of 
that period, has been reprinted for the benefit of his 
present countrymen. Another rare work in my 
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possession, the ' Doctrina Christiana' of Constantino 
Ponce, well deserves reprinting. It is a suggestion 
which I wish to make to those who know the state 
of our colonies bordering on Spanish settlements, 
whether a treatise like this, full of pure Christian 
instruction, without a word of controversy, might 
not be serviceable to the cause of true religion 
there '. It should be remembered, that Spain was 
not without her martyrs in the sixteenth century ; 
and among them were some of the best, the most 
noble and most learned, of her sons. It should be 
remembered that the excellent Hadrian Saravia, the 
bosom friend of our own Hooker, was of Spanish 
blood. Alfonso Corrano, and Ferdinand Tesida, or 
Corrascon, were learned refugees, who were enter- 
tained in England, and conformed to the Church of 
England, in the reigns which succeeded to the Re- 
fonnation". These are facts which should awaken 
some sympathy for a people, who only want a purer 
religion and a better government to be raised again 
in the scale of Christian nations. 

* The work was written amidst the throes of the Reformation. 
It was published first at Seville, in 1551; then at Antwerp, 1555; 
but both editions were rigorously suppressed, and it was, of course, 
inserted in the Index Prohibitorius published by Abp. Sandoval, 
the patron of Cervantes, and brother of the Duke of Lerma, and 
other earlier and later editions in Spain. 

° Tlie work entitled ' Carritscon ' has been lately reprinted in 
England. The author was made a canon of Hereford in the reign 
of James I. It contains a most vigorous protest against the sup- 
pression of the second commandment, written with a power of 
caustic humour which is alniosi peculiar to Spain. 
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J liave now completed the task I liad propuseil, — 
at greater lengtli, perhaps, than the mere exposure 
of the fraud required; but partly set on by fooliBh 
honesty and love to tlie memory of Taylor, and 
partly with the hope to make these pages a little 
more fit to be addressed to you, than if they had been 
more strictly confined to that exposure. For it has 
happened, as was natural, that many minor critics have 
followed Bishop Heber in the disparaging remarks on 
Taylor, wliich he has founded on this forged treatise ; 
while they have paid less regard to those in which 
he calls attention to the great prelate's many and 
varied excellences. And possibly this unlucky mis- 
apprehension may have biassed Bishop Heber's judg- 
ment further than he was himself aware, and made 
him pronounce, with less reverence and honour than 
was duo, on other points in Taylor's life and writings. 
For, with the most sincere respect for the memory of 
Bishop Heber, both from many private and public 
remembrances, I think there arc many opinions given 
in his biography of Jeremy Taylor, which require a 
succeeding critic either to reverse or greatly to modify 
them. I cannot imagine what could have induced 
him to pronounce so unfavourable a judgment of 
Taylor in the correspondence with that weak and 
quarrelsome subject, Henry Jeanes; (p. Ixxiv, v.) I 
wonder how his learning should have contented itself 
with that superficial view of ancient Christian preach- 
ing, supported by a quotation from a spurious treatise 
of St. Athanasiua, and one which was never written 




by St. Bernard ; (p. clx, Ixi.) I must greatly impeach 
his estimate of the ' Ductor Dubitantium ;' and the 
character of the worlt itself he seems very imper- 
fectly to have understood, (p. cclxvi, sqq.) I regret 
the tone of many of hia remarks in other places, and 
particularly on the second of Taylor's Sermons on 
the Minister's Duty, (p. clxxx.) and near the con- 
clusion, (p. cccii.) as tending to discourage the study 
of sacred learning. Instead of saying, as if he had 
aimed to propitiate the lazy ones, that " there are 
not many scholars of the present day, who owe very 
many or very great obligations to" what Taylor calls 
" the excellent book of Hugo de S. Victore ;" would 
it not have been better to have enquired in what 
consists the excellence of this pious disciple of St. 
Augustine, whom Taylor so commends? Instead of 
speaking of " tlie dry and repulsive learning of 
Andrewes and Sanderson," and contentedly leaving 
those great names to the neglect, into which he pro- 
nounces them to have fallen ; would it not have be- 
come a master in Israel to have shown, that there 
was something better than dry and repulsive learning 
in Andrewes's solemn Sermon on the Passion, and 
his pathetic commentary on Mary Magdalene's visit 
to the Sepulchre 1 And had be no terms but these, 
to characterize the words of truth and soberness and 
calm reason, with which Sanderson laboured in faith 
and patience to restore a fallen Church and disunited 
kingdom 1 

But this is much beyond the scope of the present 
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Letter : and I hope it is less necessary, as a new edi- 
tion of Bishop Taylor's Works is now in the course 
of publication, under the care of an Oxford man, 
who is every way well qualified for the task. It is 
enough for me, — to apply the great prelate's words 
on a different occasion, — "to have taken away the 
wooden arch, that those of marble may be con- 
centered ^" ■ '> ,, 

Most sincerely yours, V"''' ^"->*^^* 

EDW. CHURTON. 

Advent, 1848. 

' Ductor Dubitantium, bk. ii. chap. i. 4. 
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